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STATISTICS OF SOME OF THE COLLECTIONS OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

We have compiled from "The Works of Art and Artists in England," 
by G. F. Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery of Berlin, published 
by Murray, in 1838, the following sketch of the history of several of the 
English Galleries down to that period, and also a statement of the prices 
paid for some of the most valuable pictures they contain. These par- 
ticulars, if not very interesting to read, may be desirable for future 
reference. 

Henry VIII. formed the first Gallery in England. It consisted of one 
hundred and fifty pictures. Charles I. however established the first one 
upon a large scale. It was chiefly composed of the collection of the 
Dukes of Mantua, for which it is said, the King paid eighty thousand 
pounds sterling. In this was included Raphael's "Pearl" and the " Car- 
toons" and Correggio's famous " Education of Cupid," which latter is 
now in the National Gallery. The number of pictures in all the royal 
palaces in the time of Charles I. was thirteen hundred and eighty-seven ; 
of works of sculpture three hundred and ninety-nine. Many of these 
pictures were of great value. 

About this time also, the Earl of Arundel made a collection of much 
merit, and the Duke of Buckingham bought Rubens's Gallery for 
£10,000. A great part of this was dispersed after the assassination of 
the Duke in 1628. It contained an "Ecce Homo" by Titian, for which 
the Earl of Arundel offered in vain seven thousand pounds sterling. 

In the years 1650 and 1653, the collection of Charles I., valued at 
£49,903 2s. 6d., was sold by order of Parliament. The sum paid for 
the whole was £118,080 10s. 2<Z. The Cartoons of Raphael were pur- 
chased from it for the nation, by Cromwell's order, for £300. 

Charles II. increased the Royal Collection to eleven hundred pictures 
and one hundred works in sculpture. James II. added about one hun- 
dred more, which, however, were not remarkable. The principal gal- 
lery was in Whitehall. Some of the most valuable of its contents were 
destroyed when that palace was burned in 1697. 

Many private galleries have been formed since. In the year 1779 
that of Sir Robert Walpole was sold to Catherine of Russia for £30,000. 
After the French Revolution, a good part of the Orleans Gallery was 
imported into England. Egalite sold the whole of this magnificent col- 
lection in 1792. For the Italian and French schools (295 pictures) he 
received from Mr. Walkners, a Brussels banker, 750,000 livres— for the 
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Flemish, Dutch, and German schools, 350,000 francs from Mr. T. M. 
Slade, an Englishman. M. Laborde de Mereville purchased Walkner's 
pictures for 900,000 francs; but being driven from Paris to London, he 
was compelled to sell them, and they were bought by Jeremiah Harmann 
for £40,000. In 1798 the Duke of Bridgewater, Earl Gower (after- 
wards Marquess of Stafford) and Earl Carlisle obtained the same pic- 
tures for £43,000. They were valued separately and exhibited. The 
noblemen selected for themselves ninety-four, at a valuation of thirty 
nine thousand guineas. Others were sold afterwards at private sale for 
thirty-one thousand guineas, and the sixty-six which remained with the 
exhibition money produced £10,000; so the three noblemen obtained 
their pictures for little or nothing. Mr. Slade's part of the Orleans 
collection was brought to London and sold in 1793. 

M. Calonne's pictures, 359 in number, and indeed most of those which 
were dispersed by the French Revolution, were bought up in England. 

Mr. Day, in 1797-8, and afterwards Messrs. Young Ottley, Buchanan, 
Champernowne, Wilson, and Sloane, made important acquisitions in 
Italy. The families Aldrobandini, Barberini, Borghese, Colonna, Corsini, 
Falconieri, Giuistiniani, Ghigi, and Spada, in Rome ; Balbi, Cambiasi, 
Cataneo, Doria, Durazzo, Gentile, and Spinola, in Genoa; the Palace 
Riccardi, in Florence, the Royal palace, Capo di Monte, in Naples, lost 
many admirable pictures. Many churches in Italy parted with their 
altar-pieces. Most of these found their way into English hands. 

During the French invasion, in 1807, the first opportunity offered of 
obtaining works of Art from Spain. The exportation of pictures from 
thence by native artists, had been previously prohibited. Mr. Buchanan , 
and Wallis, an English landscape painter, obtained many in the year 
just mentioned. They procured the Murillos from the Palace of 
Santiago, many others from the collections of Alba, Altamira, and the 
Prince of Peace — some even from the Escurial. 

Citizen Robit's collection was sold in Paris in 1801, and went to 
England. Prince Talleyrand's came into the hands of Mr. Buchanan in 
1817. It consisted of forty-six pictures, the greater part being of the 
Dutch school; 320,000 francs were paid for it. 

In the year 1815, Lucien Bonaparte's collection of one hundred and 
ninetv-six pictures was brought to London to be sold, and at the same 
time the valuable Spanish pictures of General Sebastiani and the 
Chevalier de Crochart. Lastly, many were brought by Messrs. Dela- 
hante, Erard, Le Brun and Lafontaine, from Paris to London, taken from 
celebrated collections, such as those of De Boisset, Due de Praslin, De 
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Choiseul, Prince de Conti and Poulain, and the great mass which the 
Revolution had brought to France from other countries in Europe. To 
these, add the great number of excellent pictures which Englishmen 
have obtained singly during their travels, and those sold in England by 
dealers of less weight. 

The national taste has manifested itself in the general predilection for 
the Flemish and Dutch schools of the seventeenth century, and among 
the Italian schools for that of the Caracci. A chief ground for this is, 
that the English generally employ pictures to ornament their apart- 
ments, for which purpose those of the schools above mentioned are pecu- 
liarly suitable, by their agreeable and finished execution. 

The following is a list of the most celebrated collections in England 
since the year 1792 — the enumeration being made in the order in which 
they became of some importance : Those of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Marquess of Stafford, Earl Carlisle, Duke of Buckingham, (now dis- 
persed,) Earl Darnley, Marquess of Lansdowne, Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Berwick, Viscount Fitzwilliam, Lord Kinnaird, Earl of Suffolk, Lord 
Northwick, Sir Abraham Hume, Sir Francis Bassett, Lord Farnborough, 
Lady Lucas, Messrs. Henry and Thomas Hope, Angerstein, Samuel 
Rogers, Hibbert, Maitland, Willet, William Smith, Elwyn, Hart Davis, 
Lord Radstock, Messrs. Aufrere, George Byng, Watson Taylor, Walsh, 
Porter, W. Wells, Jeremiah Harmann, Champernowne, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Coesvelt, Sir Simon Clark, Lord Grosvenor, (now Marquess of 
Westminster,) Lord Dudley, Rev. Holwell Carr, W. Beckford, Duke of 
Wellington, Marquess of Londonderry, Mr. Miles, Lord Ashburton, Sir 
Robert Peel, and King George IV. 

About a third of these collections are now partly dispersed, partly 
transferred to public institutions, and partly become of less importance 
by sale of some of the pictures. 

Of Drawings by the Old Masters, many were obtained by English- 
men after the breaking out of the French Revolution. Messrs. Young 
Ottley, Woodborn, Vicar, and others, procured large collections in Italy, 
Holland, and elsewhere, the greater part of which became afterwards 
the property of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, it is said, expended £40,000 
on works of this description. The best known of other important col- 
lections are those of Esdaile, Ford, Hibbert, Payne Knight, Mordaunt, 
Cracherode, and Gen. Sir Charles Greville. 

Of Illuminated Manuscripts, the most important collections are 
those of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Coke, (Earl Leicester,) Duke of 
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Sussex, (since sold,) Sir John Tobin, Mr. Young Ottley, and that of the 
Bodleian Library, bequeathed to it by Mr. Francis Douce. 

Some of the purchasers of works of Art for the British Museum 
have been as follows : Sir Hans Sloane's collection of Natural History 
and Ethnography, which cost him £50,000, was bequeathed by him to 
Parliament, on condition of their paying £20,000 to his family. This is 
now in the British Museum. In 1772, Sir William Hamilton's articles 
of virtu were purchased for £8,400. In 1805, Charles Townley's 
marbles and terra-cottas were bought for £20,000. In 1811, his 
remaining antiquities for £8,200. In 1815, the frieze of the Temple of 
Apollo Phigalia was procured for £19,000. In 1816, Lord Elgin's col- 
lection, which had cost him, including interest, £74,000, was obtained 
for the Museum for £35,000. 

The British Institution was founded in 1805. The. price of admis- 
sion to exhibitions is one shilling. From these fees and some donations 
the Society has purchased several pictures at high prices, up to £3,000, 
and presented them to the National Gallery. It possessed in 1838, 
£8,500 in the funds. The receipts in 1834 were £2,434 17s. lid. 

In the collection at Windsor, the "Charles I," by Vandyck, (the 
portrait being three times repeated on the same canvas,) was sold to 
George IV, for one thousand guineas. " Helena Forman," by Rubens, 
was sold to the King for eight hundred guineas, and also a Landscape, by 
Rubens, which had been previously bought by Nieuwenhuys for thirty 
thousand francs. 

The National Gallery was commenced with the collection of the 
banker Angerstein, which was bought by Parliament in 1823, for 
£60,000. In 1825, other pictures were purchased of Mr. Hamlet. Of 
these, Titian's " Bacchus and Ariadne" cost £5,000. The same year, 
" La Vierge au Panier" of Correggio, was bought of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, 
for £3,800. In 1824, the " Ecce Homo" and " Education of Cupid," by 
the same master, was bought from the Marquess of Londonderry for 
£11,500. In 1826, Sir G. Beaumont presented his collection, valued at 
7,500 guineas. Of the one hundred and seventeen pictures in the 
National Gallery, sixty were presented, or left by will. Thirty-one 
were bequeathed by Rev. Holwell Carr. 

"The Raising of Lazarus," by Sebastian del Piombo, which is the 
chief ornament of the National Gallery, Mr. Waagen calls the most 
important that England possesses of the Italian school. Cardinal 
Giulio di Medici (afterwards Clement VII.) ordered this and the 
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" Transfiguration" for the Cathedral of Narbonne. It was finished about 
the year 1519. It is thought that Michael Angelo gave the design and 
composition. This picture remained at Narbonne until it was added to 
the Orleans Gallery. The Regent is said to have paid only 24,000 
francs for it. When it came to England with the Orleans Gallery, Mr. 
Angerstein purchased it for 3,500 guineas, on the first morning of the 
exhibition, at which only patrons of the Art were admitted. In the 
sequel, Mr. Beckford, of Fort-hill Abbey, offered him £20,000 sterling 
for it, probably the largest sum that was ever proposed for a picture. 
Mr. Angerstein however insisted that it should be guineas, or five per 
cent, more, upon which the negotiation failed. Another of the most 
celebrated treasures of the National Gallery is the " Woman taken in 
Adultery," by Rembrandt, which is thought to be the best of that 
master's cabinet pictures. This also came from the Angerstein collec- 
tion. It is on panel, 2 feet 9 inches high, by 2 feet 3 inches wide. 

The Altar Piece of Parmegiano was given to the Gallery by the British 
Institution. It had been previously sold to Mr. Hart Davis for £6,000. 
The " Dance of Fauns and Bacchantes," by N. Poussin, 3 feet 3 inches 
high, by 4 feet 7 1-2 inches wide, was bought of Harrold for £2,000. 
An allegorical picture, by Rubens, 6 feet 5 inches high, by 9 feet 8 
inches wide, was presented by the Marquess of Stafford to the Gallery. 
He had previously paid for it £3,000. Hogarth, for his six pictures, 
each 2 feet 3 inches high, by 2 feet 11 inches wide, received £110. Mr. 
Angerstein, from whose gallery they came, paid, in 1797, £1,381 for 
them. The " Blind Fiddler" was painted by Wilkie when he was only 
twenty-one years of age. 

In Sir Robert Peel's collection is Rubens's celebrated " Chapeau de 
Paille," which was sold in 1822 to Mr. Nieuwenhuys for £3,000, and the 
next year purchased by Sir Robert (it is said) for £3,500. This is 
probably the highest sum ever paid for a half length portrait. It only 
measures 2 feet 7 inches high, and 1 foot 10 inches wide. Rubens, it is 
stated, valued this work so highly that he would never part with it. A 
" Bacchanalian Scene," by Rubens, 4 feet 7 inches high, by 6 feet 6 
inches wide, which had been sold to Lucien Bonaparte in 1816, and to 
Bonnemaison in 1827, was sold to Sir Robert for £1,100. He paid for 
a Gerard Terburg " Music Master, Girl and Listener," 2 feet 1 inch 
high, by 1 foot 8 1-2 inches wide, about £1,000 ; for a Gerard Douw 
" Old Woman and Girl chaffering about a hare," which had been sold to 
Mr. Beckford in 1823 for 1,270 guineas, no smaller sum. than this, 
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without doubt; for a' Van Mieris "Poulterer and Fish Monger," 370 
guineas, at auction ; for a Jan Steen " Girl at a Harpsichord," 1 foot 4 
inches high, and 1 foot wide, at auction, in Paris, 7,740 francs; for a 
Peter de Hooge " Woman and Child in an Arbor," 2 feet 5 inches high, 
and 1 foot 11 inches wide, £945, in 1825 ; for an Adrian Van Ostade 
" An Alchemyst," 1 foot and half an inch high, by 1 foot 4 1-2 inches 
wide, at least 800 guineas; for an Isaac Van Ostade " Man riding," &c, 
1 foot 9 inches high, and 1 foot 6 inches wide, 4,000 guineas ! for a Paul 
Potter "Four Cows, Sheep, Horse," &c, by evening light, 1 foot 11 
inches high, by 1 foot 9 inches wide, purchased at Lord Gwydyr's sale 
in 1829, for 1,205 guineas; for a Cuyp "Horseman on a black horse, 
with sheep in the foreground," 1 foot high, by 1 foot 8 inches wide, 350 
guineas. This last picture was originally purchased in the town of 
Hoorn, Holland, for about one shilling English ! Sir Robert also paid 
for a Wynant's " Clay Hills, Woman on Horseback," &c, 11 1-2 inches 
high, by 1 foot 3 inches wide, 255 guineas, in 1826 ; for the " Ruins of 
the Castle of Brederode," by Hobbema, 2 feet 8 1-2 inches high, by 3 feet 
4 1-2 inches wide, about as much as Mr. Nieuwenhuys had paid for it, 
or £800; for another by same artist, £300; for three small sea pieces, 
by Van de Velde, respectively, £300, £500, and £800; and for a 
Vander Heyden " View in Cologne," 415 guineas. 

In the Bridgewater Gallery are the " Seven Sacraments," by 
Nicholas Poussin, bought out of the Orleans Gallery for £700 each, or 
£4,900. 

Mr. Rogers gave £120 for a drawing of the "Entombment" by 
Raphael with a pen. 

The Messrs. Woodborn paid, at Sir M. Sykes's sale, for a little silver 
" Pax" — a niello, 3 1-2 inches high, by 2 1 4 inches wide, 315 guineas. 
(Work in niello was engraving upon metal, generally silver, in which 
the traced lines were filled up with a black mass of sulphate of silver, 
called nigellum in Latin, and in Italian niello.) After Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's death, the Messrs. Woodborn purchased the greater part of 
his celebrated collection of Drawings for £20,000. 

In Lord Ashburton's Gallery, Rubens's "Wolf Hunt," 6 feet 7 inches 
high, and 9 feet 2 inches wide, was bought in Paris, in 1824, for 50,000 
francs. The " Rape of the Sabines" and " Reconciliation," two small 
works by the same master, cost £2,000. Lord Ashburton paid for a 
Gerard Douw "Hermit Praying," 1 foot 2 1-2 inches high, and 1 foot 
7 1-2 inches wide, 32,000 francs, in 1804; for a Peter de Hooge 
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li Woman with Roasted Apples," 2 feet 4 inches high, and 2 feet wide, 
in 1827, 500 guineas; for a "Cattle Piece," hy Paul Potter, 1 foot 3 1-2 
inches high, and 1 foot 6 inches wide, 800 guineas; for a Nicholas 
Berghem "Woman with Cows," 1 foot 2 1-4 inches high, and 1 foot 
4 1-2 inches wide, 350 guineas ; for two other works hy the same master, 
"Lobster Catchers," 1 foot and 1-4 inch high, by 1 foot and 3-4 inch 
wide, 250 guineas, and " Le Fagot," 1 foot 3 inches high, and 1 foot 
7 1-2 inches wide, £600; for a Du Jardins "A Water Mill," 1 foot 4 1-2 
inches high, and 1 foot 2 1-2 inches wide, 10,000 francs, in 1825 ; for a 
Wynants, 300 guineas; for a Hobbema, 400 guineas; for a Vander Hey- 
den, 1 foot 7 inches high, and 1 foot 11 inches wide, £600. 

In the Grosvenor Gallery, four colossal works of Rubens were sold to 
Lord Grosvenor for £10,000. A cattle piece, by Paul Potter, 1 foot 
3 5-8 inches high, and 1 foot 7 3-4 inches wide, was bought in at a sale 
in London for £1,552. in 1806, and afterwards purchased by Lord G. at 
a rather lower price. For a Gerard Douw "Mother and Children," 
33,500 francs were paid in 1793. 

In George IVth's collection are Rembrandt's " Ship Builder," bought 
in 1810 for 16,500 florins ; his " Portrait of a Woman" for 1,000 guineas, 
and his "Wise Men's Offering," 4 feet high, by 3 feet 5 inches wide, 
in 1815, for 70,000 francs. By Schalken, " Le Roi Detrousse," 2 feet 
1 1-2 inches high, and 1 foot 7 1-2 inches wide, purchased in 1803, for 
390 guineas; a Peter de Hooge, 2 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 1 1-2 
inches wide, in 1825, for 15,000 francs; and a Paul Potter, 1 foot 9 1-2 
inches high, by 2 feet 6 1-2 inches wide", in 1800, for 10,450 florins. 

In the Marquess of Lansdowne's Gallery are Rembrandt's " Mill,'' 
bought of the Orleans collection for £800, and Ruysdael's " Storm at 
Sea," for £535. 

Of Mr. Beckford's collection, at Bath, Waagen mentions a drunken 
scene, by Jan Steen, 2 feet 9 inches high, by 3 feet 5 1-2 inches wide, 
for which he paid 220 guineas ; a similar scene by A. Van Ostade, 1 foot 
and 1-2 inch high, by 1 foot 4 inches wide, 400 guineas, and .a N. 
Berghem, bought in 1823 for 775 guineas. 

At Leigh Court, the seat of J. P. Miles, are two Claudes which were 
sold, with four Italian cabinet pictures, to Mr. Beckford, for £10,000 ; 
thence to Mr. Davis and the present owner. By Rubens, there are a 
" Woman taken in Adultery," purchased for £2,000, and a "Conversion 
of St. Paul," 8 feet high, by 11 feet 6 inches wide, which was sold in 
1806 for 4,000 guineas, and in 1810 to the present owner for 2,550 
guineas. 
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At Sir John Tobin's, near Liverpool, is the " Bedford Missal," bought 
at auction by the Duke of Marlborough, for £687 15s., and sold to Sir 
John for £1,000. There is also a prayer book of Mary of Burgundy, 
■which cost 100 guineas, and one of Francis I. bought for £115. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state, that in the preceding list a few only 
of the most costly pictures in each collection are mentioned. 

We shall endeavor, at some future day, to compile from such mate- 
rials as are accessible, an account of any important additions that have 
been made to Galleries of Art in England since the publication of 
Waagen's work, and also of what has recently been done by the Fine 
Arts Commission and other public bodies in that country. A statement 
of the present situation of the principal works of their native artists, 
and the prices paid for them, will be added, if practicable. 

We believe there are a few undoubted productions of the Old Masters 
in this country. We intend, as soon as we can conveniently do so, to give 
a catalogue of these, together with a description of their location, their 
subjects, the prices paid for them, and such other particulars as may be 
interesting. We have no desire, however, to lend any influence that we 
may possess to the cause of Dilettantism in America. There is too little 
money devoted here to the encouragement of Art, for any of it to be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of objects which derive their chief value from 
their rarity. We cannot even afford here to form collections which are 
intended to illustrate the history of European Art. Whatever specimen 
we buy, for some time to come, of the ancient schools, should have an 
intrinsic merit of its own, entirely independent of the date of its produc- 
tion or the fame of its author. It is the love of Art and the practical 
understanding of the pleasures and benefits it confers, which we must 
first promote among the people, before we seek to initiate them into the 
curious knowledge of signatures, the testing of originals, and all the 
cant of connoisseurship. > 



SOME THOUGHTS ON ART. 

ADDRESSED TO THE UNINITIATED. — BY MRS. JAMESON. 
II. 

Art is for measure and for contemplation. 

To multiply the sources of pleasure and to enlarge the sphere of con- 
templation are the objects we propose to ourselves in cultivating what 
we term a taste for the Fine Arts. 

But not only must we have pleasure and contemplation associated to- 
gether ; they must be associated in equal measure ; for as surely as the 



